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written for the purpose just described. Be- 
sides, the original manuscripts are still pre- 
served, and have successfully withstood the 
scrutiny of scholarship for some four centuries. 
And, finally, one cannot imagine any reason 
why the learned Celtes — poet of reputation as 
well as scholar— who discovered the manu- 
scripts, should have manufactured them. Had 
he manufactured them there would undoubt- 
edly have been Terence enough in them. 

Hrotswitha was a really great original genius, 
great because original. She stands alone, 
without ancestors and without heirs. Her work 
is inexplicable, but still significant, for it looks 
forward and not backward. It is a prophecy, 
which we have seen fulfilled. 

Arthur J. Roberts. 

Colby College. 



ANGLO-NORMAN FRENCH. 

The Dialogues of Gregory the Great trans- 
latedinto Anglo-Norman French by Angier, 
by Timothy Cloran. Strassburg : printed 
by J. H. Ed. Heitz (Heitz & Mundel), 1901. 
84 pp. 
This publication, dedicated to Professor Gro- 
ber, is preliminary to an edition of the whole 
Anglo-French translation of Gregory's re- 
markable work, of which we already have 
some other old translations, notably the French 
one published by Foerster in 1876. In its ar- 
rangement it follows pretty closely the plan 
followed by P. Meyer in the article in which 
he published the verse translation of the Life 
of Gregory, made by the same writer, and 
contained in the same manuscript (Romania, 
xii, 145-208). We have first a chapter on the 
text, containing introductory remarks on the 
manuscript and the author (in which Meyer's 
statements are summarized with a few ad- 
ditions), and also several extracts from the 
manuscript, as specimens of the work. Then 
comes a comparison of the translation with 
the Latin original (pp. 31-39), a chapter on 
phonology (pp. 40-53; the heading used is 
"phonetics," a word which I prefer to use in 
a different sense), one on morphology (pp. 54- 
63), about two pages on the order of words, 
followed by some remarks on metre (pp. 67- 
71), after which the written accents (black and 



red) used in the manuscript are discussed, a 
specimen of the text with indication of the 
accents being also given (pp. 72-78). The 
whole ends with two word-lists (pp. 79-84), one 
of "mots savants," the other of the most 
noteworthy words and forms wanting in Gode- 
froy. The discussion of the language, mod- 
eled as it is on Meyer's treatment, does not 
give a complete view of the phonology or the 
morphology of the text, but it makes the im- 
pression of careful observation, and adds a 
number of details to the linguistic features 
already noted by Meyer. There are several 
misprints, and sometimes the arrangement of, 
for instance, the examples is not the best pos- 
sible. Such things are not surprising when 
we remember the inevitable difficulties which 
stand in the way of accurate printing in Eng- 
lish in a foreign country. Perhaps also an 
occasional inelegance, or even some obscurity 
of language may find its explanation in these 
circumstances. 

The following details are not all of much 
importance. I select them for mention, partly 
because in such work as this minute accuracy 
is desirable, though not always attainable, and 
partly because some of them may need at- 
tention in the complete edition of this long 
work (over nineteen thousand verses) which I 
hope may be published before long. P. 1, note 
2. The statement as to the first leaf of the 
manuscript is presumably correct, but since it 
is not in accordance with Meyer's {Rom., xii, 
145, n. 2), it would have been well to say that 
this slight correction was made. P. 2. The 
words "in the year 1212" may be thought to 
be a correction of Meyer's date (1201), but it is 
the latter which is found in the place referred 
to. Pp. 4-6. After the words used on p. 4 
one naturally assumes that the "supplemen- 
tary details " which follow are new, but this 
is not correct for the theory of a revision to 
which the red accents are due. The matter is 
put correctly on p. 75. On p. 4 it is also said 
that oi (=« + Romance i), which is not infre- 
quent in the Dialogues, is not found in the 
Life, but oie (=habeam) is mentioned by 
Meyer (/. c, p. 201, §21), though not in §2 (p. 
193). Only eight cases of feminine rhyme 
(a a a a) are said (p. 5) to occur in the transla- 
tion of the Veni Creator, but why are lines 
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21-24 (pere; salvere, etc.) ignored? For this 
translation it was perhaps well not to print the 
easily accessible Latin text in full, but the 
translation as printed raises a doubt whether 
the Latin text was compared. In line 9 (p. 6), 
serein looks suspicious, the corresponding line 
in the Latin being Tu septiformis munere. Is 
serein a misprint for setein (cf. Godefroy, s. v. 
septain)} But setein is not in either of the 
word-lists, where we should in that case look 
for it. How the sixth stanza came to be worded 
as it is can hardly be understood without 
the Latin, which also shows that the punctua- 
tion given is wrong (read rather, Par tot sa- 
chons, go nos donges, lu pere, etc.). P. 8. In 
the second line on this page the rhyme calls for 
tnie rather than mete. P. 12, line c 22, vi is a 
misprint for oi (better oi). P. 14, line a 21, la 
pape need not be changed to li pape ; cf. 
Meyer-Liibke, Gramm., ii, §369. P. 15, note 
1, soloit seems to be a misprint for solvit. 
Pp. 17-20. Most of this passage was printed 
by Meyer in his Recueil (2= partie, pp. 341- 
343); apparently this earlier publication was 
not used for correcting any possible errors in 
reading the manuscript or for revision in other 
respects, as, for instance, of punctuation. I 
mention a few of the differences : leaf 32 d 19 
lu, Meyer ja; ib. 35 (M. has a foot-note); 33 a 
5 n'en, M. nen; 33 b 29 home (misprint? the 
verse is mentioned in §56, but it is not quite 
clear whether it is considered metrically regu- 
lar or not), M. honte. This is the only passage 
of considerable length where such a compari- 
son can be made ; the result in this case indi- 
cates a fair degree of care in the work of pre- 
paring for the printer all the specimens of the 
text given. P. 23, line a 29, pejors, why printed 
with jl P. 27, line 108 b 6. The correction 
made spoils the rhyme, and the necessity for 
changing the manuscript reading is not ap- 
parent. 

In the second chapter (comparison with the 
Latin original) we are not told what Latin text 
is used for comparison, nor are any references 
to that text made either by book and chapter, 
or by page. The addition mentioned (p. 32) 
as the only one of importance is made in the 
chapter of book iv, which in the Benedictine 
edition of 1705 is no. 48 ; it is iv, 50, in Foerster's 
text. As to the Lazarus passage, in which, as 



it seems, the Anglo-French version omits the 
first part of the story, and begins with the 
scene in hell, there is some difficulty in fixing 
the corresponding place in the Latin, for the 
latter has two Lazarus passages not far apart, 
the former of which (Bened. iv, 29 ; Foerster 
iv, 30) give only the words of the rich man in 
hell (mitte Lazarum .... in hac flamma) con- 
tained in Luke xvi, 24, while the latter (Bened. 
iv, 33 ; Foerster iv, 34) begins with Luke xvi, 
19, and goes through verse 28 (with some omis- 
sions). Presumably it is the latter. Both pas- 
sages are in the prose translation published 
by Foerster, and both are in the Anglo-Saxon 
translation recently published by Hecht. 

In the chapter on phonology perhaps the 
most noteworthy thing is the influence of con- 
tinental French spellings, and the apparent or 
real rhyming for the eye which is sometimes 
found. This makes it harder to tell what the 
real pronunciations were. P. 47. In § 19 I 
read with surprise that "e before a nasal is 
phonetically equivalent to a -f nasal." No 
examples are given, and a hasty survey of the 
verses so far as printed does not bear out the 
statement. One might compare what Slim- 
ming says on p. lv of his edition of the Anglo- 
French Boeve de Haumtone. P. 50, § 26. It 
looks for some of the examples as if a reference 
to Meyer, p. 196, n. 2, would be better than 
that to p. 197, 9. I pass over several other 
points, only remarking that sometimes this 
chapter seems not to distinguish clearly be- 
tween spelling and pronunciation where it 
would seem easy to do so (cf. §30). 

In the morphology is noteworthy the ac- 
cented feminine pronoun lei (also written le), 
while a feminine es =elles, noted by Meyer in 
the Life, seems not to occur in the Dialogues. 
A list of* presents in inorganic c," and another 
of the numerous present subjunctives in -ge are 
given; a large number of the latter had already 
been noted in the Life. 

The remaining sections I must examine even 
less in detail. That on the order of words is 
unsatisfactory, bearing marks of having been 
very hastily written. I note the example por 
les norrir at the end of §51. In the pages on 
metre it is said (§54b) that the particle tie 
may or may not stand in hiatus, but nothing is 
said of a difference in treatment of the two 
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words ne—nec and ne=non. In §55 (the 
first of the two paragraphs with this number 
is meant) it seems to be supposed that eurent 
in three syllables is the usual and regular form 
for habuerunt in the Old French of France. 

The chapter on the accents (the heading 
shows the singular, " accent ") takes up a sub- 
ject which Meyer had refrained from studying 
fully, as it could be better treated in connection 
with the Dialogues than with the Life. The 
discussion which we have here makes a good 
impression, and its general result (that the 
accents are put in " to facilitate the reading," 
being " used to prevent the confusion of letters 
when close graphic connection might obscure 
one of them," and if the accentuation of the 
spoken language conies into consideration it 
is only subordinate) seems reasonable. 

The word-lists are welcome. Doubtless a 

certain number of additions could be made. 

I miss, for example, defunct (mentioned on p. 

48), dialecticiens (p. 14, line 10 a 34), and 

seteiti (see above). Interpreteison is mentioned, 

and the spelling intrepreteison (p. 14, line 10 a 

36) might be added. Under seurondierre it 

might be well to refer to Godefroy, s. v. se- 

vronde since this is the heading for his article 

and he has no souronde (as in Diez and Korting). 

E. S. Sheldon. 
Harvard University. 



FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Molieres Stegreifkomodien, im besonderen Le 
Midecin Volant. Von Mary Vance Young, 
Ph. D., Instructor in Romance Languages, 
Smith College. Sonderabdruck aus der 
Zeitschrift fur franz. Sprache und Lit- 
teratur. Band xxii. Heft 5 and 7. 
La Satire des Femmes dans la poisie lyrique 
francaise du moyen dge. Par Theodore 
Lee Neff. Paris, 1900. Pp. x, 118. Chica- 
go Dissertation. 
Two studies in French Literature by American 
students. The second a dissertation presented 
to an American university.the first.quite surely, 
a dissertation presented to a German faculty. 
The one written in French, the other in Ger- 
man. Truly the vernacular is falling into dis- 
favor. 

The article in the Zeitschrift is a creditable 
addition to the work now being done in 
literary history by American women. The 



subject is the early farces of Moliere. Miss 
Young prefaces her main topic with a sum- 
mary of what is known about MoliSre's plays 
which have disappeared, and tabulates the 
whole number, together with the sponsors for 
their existence. She also presents conjectures 
regarding their contents and sources. The 
two farces which have been preserved are dis- 
cussed with greater detail. Prototypes of la 
Jalousie du Barbouilli are found as far back 
as the Sept Sages of the twelfth century— a 
somewhat unnecessary statement, for there 
can be no probable connection between the 
mediaeval poem and the Renaissance farce. 
Moliere himself must have followed an Italian 
mask comedy, as the author goes on to say. 
An interesting point that is raised touches on 
the color of the Barbouilli, which seems to be 
not white, but black. Miss Young argues that 
the notion was borrowed from the disguise of 
the devils in the old mysteries, whose black 
faces were more associated with laughter than 
with fear. 

The most important part of the paper is the 
study of the origin of the second farce, le 
Midecin volant. Comparisons are made with 
Spanish, Italian, English and French plays on 
the same subject, and the conclusion is reached 
that all these presentations of the theme are 
not related to one another, but are indepen- 
dently derived from a lost Italian farce which 
took its material from some unimportant de- 
scendant of a Decameron story (story 2 of the 
Ninth Day). This supposed Italian comedy 
would have been composed during the first 
year of the seventeenth century by an actor, 
Bergamin, who relied for his popularity on his 
changes of voice. Convincing arguments sup- 
port this assumption. Fairness and thorough- 
ness characterize the whole study. 

Dr. Neflf's dissertation offers the same traits 
of care and labor, but the results reached 
are not so satisfactory. His dissertation is 
seriously handicapped by its title. There is no 
considerable amount of satire on woman in 
the lyric poetry of mediaeval France, and the 
attempt of the author to extend the significa- 
tion of the word " lyric " (page 1 of Introduc- 
tion) cannot change the facts. What he has 
used as material is the shorter narrative and 
didactic verse, fabliaux and the poems bear- 
ing on the failings of the sex. This material 
has been faithfully tabulated and its spirit 
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